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by a more or less analogical extension of the term, it may, as in 
Plato, be taken to include the whole of virtue, i. e., in other words 
what we understand by uprightness. It is even popularly used 
in a wider sense. We often talk of such and such a candidate as 
not having done himself "justice" in an examination. But it is 
surely much better to restrict the term to what Aristotle called 
Distributive and Reparative Justice. Mr. Watt is however happy 
in this and many other instances in bringing out different shades 
of meaning in the terms of the different virtues. The book, 
though not an addition to ethical theory, may be recommended 
to the average reader who wishes to study ethics in a popular 
form. 

W. F. Trotter. 
Edinburgh. 



The New World and the New Thought. By James Thomp- 
son Bixby, Ph. D. New York : Thomas Whittaker, 1902. Pp. 
219. 

Dr. Bixby, whose faithful work in the interests of a science 
untrammelled by religious dogma and a religion unterrified by 
scientific injunction is appreciated by thousands in the circles of 
progressive Christianity to-day, has given us in this last collec- 
tion of essays a brilliant presentation (or, perhaps, recapitula- 
tion) of the position of the sturdy idealist and religious optimist. 
The topics discussed under the "New Thought" are varied : "The 
Sanction for Morality in Nature," "The Agnostic's Difficulties," 
"Evolution and Christianity," "The Old Testament as Litera- 
ture," etc. ; and these few lines devoted to a notice of Dr. Bixby's 
book as a whole could well be spent on each of the interesting 
chapters. 

On the whole, it seems to us that Dr. Bixby appears at his best 
in the essay on "The Agnostic's Difficulties." There, with a 
keen and patient spirit he combats the dogmatic agnosticism of 
the "know-nothing" school in religion, and shows how, for all its 
semblance of humility, it is in the end cowardly and unscientific; 
and, more than that, that it tacitly assumes as a working hypo- 
thesis what it strenuously combats as a knowable reality. Dr. 
Bixby would be neither an Agnostic nor a Gnostic in religious 
matters. He would rather, with St. Paul, regard our knowledge 
as partial than as fictitious, inadequate rather than erroneous. 
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He would be what we remember Joseph Cook to have designated 
rather felicitously as a "Meirognostic" — one who "knows in part." 
And he claims for the organs of spiritual "knowledge" the same 
right to function, to respect, and to fair criticism as the organs of 
material knowledge. The polyp shall not frighten him out of his 
prayers. 

Dr. Bixby writes in a charming style. His knowledge of 
modern philosophic and scientific thought is profound and sym- 
pathetic. His command of metaphor and figure is striking. His 
brotherhood with the poets is attested on almost every page of 
his book. In short, we would recommend Dr. Bixby's work to 
the reader who wishes to see how a true, strong soul may rise 
above the petty questions of dogma and live in the fresh invig- 
orating atmosphere of honest thought. 

David Saville Muzzey. 
New York. 

The Miracles and Myths of the New Testament. By Jo- 
seph May, LL. D. Boston: George H. Ellis, 1901. Pp. 190. 

In a sub-title Dr. May adds, "With Other Essays and Ser- 
mons." His little book, then, as he confesses in the preface, is a 
collection of sermons having "only the logical connection involved 
in a common aim." That aim is to help free the true historical 
personality of Jesus from the obscuring ornament of miracle, 
myth, and dogma which has been falsely thought to glorify him. 

Dr. May represents the most liberal type of the Unitarian min- 
ister. With the religious optimism characteristic of his class, he 
frankly sacrifices (or rather dismisses) the specious comfort 
found in unsubstantiated dogmas like the Resurrection of Jesus, 
the Infallibility of Scripture, etc. In the man Jesus he finds the 
world's religious ideal, and in the miracle of a God-like character 
his final inspiration. He even waives the question of Jesus' 
■"perfection" in the absolute sense in which the term is used. 
"Whether Raphael was a perfect painter," he says, "or Praxiteles 
a perfect sculptor, we cannot decide; neither can we decide 
whether Jesus was a perfect man. Nor is it essential to decide 
this question. Either will serve us long as a sufficient standard 
and type of lofty realization of the ideal to which he strained" 

(P- 1 79)- 
Dr. May makes a slip when he speaks of the new religion of 



